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THE WHY OF STANDARDS 


N the early days of THe CaTHOoLic Poetry Society oF AMERICA—we 
have reached a vantage point from which our infancy looks somewhat 
remote—a gathering of those interested, either as members or advisers, 
discussed its future. The discussion was both frank and comprehensive. 
There was, in the matter of a possible magazine of verse, a volubly 
expressed objection. Yet the premises on which this was based differed. 
No one agreed that a magazine was then financially possible. But 
others went further. There was doubt about the wisdom of putting 
another into a field already overcrowded. But importantly some de- 
clared that it was a beautiful dream which would be dissipated on the 
realization that not enough good poetry would be forthcoming. A 
minority stood against this theory—otherwise SPIRIT would not be 
published today—and we believe that stand has been proven correct. 
Quite obviously SPIRIT first looked very carefully to the stand- 
ard of quality it wished to establish and once that standard was estab- 
lished it became fixed at a level from which it will not knowingly be 
lowered. The Editors are firmly convinced that our members will even- 
tually, if not immediately, agree that a strict adherence to this standard 
will be for their benefit. Those whose work falls below may be tem- 
porarily discouraged, but a rejection should have the opposite effect. 
Primarily it should induce in them a spirit of determination through 
which they will be prompted to write better and better verse. Publi- 
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cation is not always a mark of quality, although we hope publication in 
SPIRIT will be so recognized. Actually, the conditions of publication 
of poetry today are more generally, it would seem, based on anything 
but the merit of the poetry itself. 

The haste to rush into print has bedeviled many writers, and most 
particularly the poet. Unless a name is attached to work, which has 
been measured by an honest and standard gauge, satisfaction in seeing 
it in print is but a cheap one. Nor are many people deceived when pub- 
lication has been achieved either through some quid pro quo arrangement 
or through an editor’s acceptance prompted by the necessity to accept 
something “not so bad” simply because he must fill a requisite number 
of pages. Rather than resort to such a course the Editors of SPIRIT 
would far preferably reduce its contents. 

Happily, such a move does not now appear to be even remotely 
possible. It has been our experience, since in 1933 we commenced the 
publication of our members’ verse, to discover that the quality of poetry 
submitted to us has been constantly raised. This, naturally, is a fact 
over which we sincerely rejoice. It is another proof that, given an incen- 
tive, the poet as well as any other human of sound character, will be 
spurred on from good, to better, to best work. The hope of THE 
CaTHOLIc Poetry Society is that it has provided and will continue to 
provide this incentive to our members. We would like to extend that 
incentive as far as possible, for only through their codperation can 
SPIRIT continue. And it is not only our duty but our necessity to co- 
operate as fully with our members as we know how. 

It is as well our duty to hold constantly before both our subscribers 
and our members the important fact that the success of THE CATHOLIC 
Poetry Society OF AMERICA and the magazine it publishes is directly 
dependent on their continued codperation. Obviously such coéperation 
includes the writing of poetry which will prove one of the original argu- 
ments against this magazine completely fallacious. It must be remem- 
bered that we are anxious to expand the magazine so that it may contain 
more and more work of our members. Such expansion does depend 
greatly on finances but it must also be based on both the quantity and the 
quality of work submitted to us. And with the necessary funds in hand, 
it is not the intention of the Society to embark on the enlargement of our 
market if we must then go begging for material which, in conformity 
with its standards, it can conscientiously accept. Let this be considered 
an augury for which we are seeking: if we receive such lineage of verse 
that demands publication, the Society will discover ways and means of 
publishing it. 
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OCTOBER WARNING 


Now you have nothing more 
To hope or fear, save the season’s turning: 
It is autumn. Still, 
Through these few days you may sit in the open door 
Watching the proud leaves burning 
On the maples along the road from church to mill; 
Watching the birds take flight 
While the last of autumn lingers. 
But through November rain 
You will lie awake in the night 


Hearing the vine with delicate sharp fingers 
Scratch at the window pane; 
Hearing the swollen stream — 
Wild as in spring—in its headlong going 
Setting your walls ashake; 
Then turn to a thin dream 
On a hard pillow, knowing 
It will be winter when you wake. 
ALINE KILMER. 


MAKE-BELIEVE 


Like children who were called away 
From gaudy blocks about to fall 
And tinsel costumes of their play, 
We came, reluctant, at the call. 


With mincing step and puzzled frown 
The Knight came with his sword of lath, 

The Lady with her court, the Clown 
Turned snail, along the Garden Path. 


And given tasks we left undone 
But had to do, unknowing then 
We killed the dragons one by one 
And rode upon crusades again. 
GLENN WARD DRESBACH. 
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A KEY 


How little things inanimate 
Can quite momentous be 
Is proven by a key; 
By turns it offers me 
The scope of far adventuring 
Or locked security. 
MARION LEE. 


PER OMNIA SHCULA SHCULORUM 


The road was steep back to Eden the Blest, 
The way it was dark and cold, 

And when man had failed the millionth time 
He was fain to give over the quest. 

So God said— 

I go to him instead.” 


But a scorching shame and an aching fear 
Fell on the beaten human hosts, 

Trembling, they hid themselves away 

From the thought of Beauty walking so near. 
Then God smiled 

As a little child. 


All Heaven’s glory He counted loss, 
Wrapping Himself in the red robe of earth, 
Slave and King at once in His love, 

His voice rang down from the cross: 
Here is one place 


Where you shall find peace.” 


Still man complained: “The story is old, 
Centuries since He lived and He died. 
He has forgotten—let us forget 
The piteous tale once told.” 
But God cried—“Nay, 
Beyond the end I stay!” 
KATHERINE BREGY. 
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TO GRANDPA, GROWING BLIND 


The spider, Time, with spider-silk has spun 

On his old eyes a cataract-mist, and he 

Who loved the lake, the water-fall, the tree, 

May scarcely see; may hear wee children run, 

Not see their bright hair flying in the sun; 

May grope, a gray-head play-mate, toward their glee— 
Darkness toward Light—yet finding them, not see; 
Play “blind man’s buff,” though hid tears stain his fun! 


In our home he, sweet-tempered, never tart, 
Hunts all the blind-men’s tasks without remark— 
Plays “horse” for his small grandson with arch art, 
Hears his night-prayers; then, turning to depart, 
If he hears, ““Gampa, please stay, my room’s dark,” 
In deeper Dark, he comforts that small heart. 
HUGH RICHARDSON FITCH. 


SEA PEACE 


There is a peace that broods on quiet water, 

Just before sun-rise, when the spruce grow down 
Headfirst from mirrored cliffs, when the white town 
Watches her steepled image in the sea. 


Deeper than dream the sleep of rock-bound water 
In cold salt harbors when the tide is full 

And ropes relax, when the first early gull 

Comes sweeping low from his far island tree. 


A lobsterman starts out to meet the morning, 
“Put! Put! Put! Put!” Then silence as before. 
The white sun rises and the breeze off-shore 
Comes like a gentler Pentecost. Life stirs 


The harbor. Sails go up. Sloops bend away 

To lose their doubles in the crinkled bay 

And pass the head, spicy with pointed firs. 
MILDRED WHITNEY STILLMAN. 
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GROWING UP 


Never another summer like the last; 

The garden’s overgrown with hollyhocks, 

And dandelions are pushing through the fence, 
The heliotrope has spread into the phlox; 

The currants and the grapes are out of bounds; 
Robins ate the cherries off the tree. 

There’s either too much rain or not enough; 
Nothing’s where it ought to be. 


Never another picnic in the woods, 
Never a hot high noon along the river 
Where weeping willows droop and weeds grow high 
And spiders make the glassy waters shiver. 
The nights are far too dull and all too cool, 
I take a book and snuggle under cover; 
Never another summer like the last; 
Never another lover. 
KATHERYN ULLMEN. 


SHORT PRECARIOUS HOUR 


A bird of red consented to remain, 

A slim guest artist, in my maple tree 

Where glowing as a lantern in the rain, 

It balanced on a gray twig perilously. 

Over the piebald sod beneath the branch 

The thick fog lifted from the thinning snow. 

I marveled that a creature had so staunch 

An optimism, facing such a foe 

As life. This bird, alone, devoid of power 

Persisting through survival of the strong, 

This wing riding the short precarious hour 

That brings disaster or tomorrow’s song, 

Had kept its bright appointment with the tree, 

Its gay itinerary etched in flame. 

It was as though a spirit spoke to me, 

It was as though the silence breathed a Name. 
FLORENCE DICKINSON STEARNS. 


SONG OF THE ROAD 


With the wind on my chest 
And the rain on my face, 

In an infinite test, 

In an obstacle race, 

I carry my quest 

To the ultimate place. 


With the wind on my chest 
And the rain on my face, 
Under subtle behest, 
Through an aeon of space 

I hold to my quest 

For the ultimate place. 


And I know I need rest 
But I quicken the pace; 
And I hurry me lest 

With an ugly grimace 
Old-Age in glum jest 
Make an end of the chase. 


Ho, the stinging unrest! 

Ho, the courses I trace! 
Though the sharp stones infest 
And the thorns interlace, 

The warm lee of a nest 

Were a craven disgrace. 


With the wind on my chest 
And the rain on my face, 
It’s a terrible quest, 

It’s an obstacle race. 

And I vow I shall rest, 

Yet I quicken the pace. 


Over mire and crest 
Still I carry the mace, 
With a song in my breast, 
To the ultimate place. 
LE GARDE S. DOUGHTY. 
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VIRGO RIDENS 


What the painter Luke forgot in his story, 
Hidden away in the ambulatory: 
Behind the altar where no one goes, 
Is the spot where Our Lady laughs and sews. 
ALICE MCLARNEY. 


TO HIS LITTLE DAUGHTER 


Loquacious one, whose red lips keep 
Flooding the streams that cheer or shock, 
Whose slippery tongue moves even in sleep— 
Voluble twenty-four-hour clock— 

Silence would deafen us, my bird, 

Were ever you lost for any word. 


Small diplomat, in town or beach 

You know the crowds that round you press, 
Dropping a laugh or word to each. 

Oh, seven-year-old friendliness, 

Nancy, Nancy, what will mean 

Your calling list at seventeen! 


Daintiest one, with dancing eye, 
And nimble foot, and elfin poise, 
Humming-bird, pirouetting by, 
Disturbing to prosaic boys, 

Have mercy on the lads: be less 
A symbol of attractiveness; 


Be not so quite alert, so wise 
To life abundant, quite so fleet. 
Terror grips, that in your eyes 
I should see years’ pain-dragging feet— 
That storms may not with sunbeams dwell, 
Joseph and Mary, guard her well! 
BENJAMIN MUSSER. 


SCOFFERS 


Their destroying breath has thrown 
Temples built from more than stone. 


Songs of clear, exquisite sound, 
By their raucous notes were drowned. 


Every hand that lit a fire 
Has been bludgeoned by their ire. 


Even He of gentlest word 
Felt the stabbing of their sword. 
KATHERINE EDELMAN. 


THE INFIDEL 


Must I sneer again denying? 
Is there no end to mockery? 
Is there no passion-frozen star 
In this vast wheeling system 
Where I may wing a weary way, 
And there in cool, insensate sleep, 
Free from fever-damp and fierce unrest, 
Drain vituperation from my crusty brain— 
And wake, purposeful and smiling, 
To greet a godless sun in a godless sky? 
Must I scoff forever? 
Who shall flout for me when, 
Drowned in earthen cere-cloth, 
I can but lend to weedy grave-grass 
A fresher life, that it may wave and swim 
In living streams of yellow summer air 
And bow to deep, rounded skies 
A purple homage in the morning 
And blazing triumph when the day is done! 
Then will my mouth be forever broken, 
And my tongue forever mute... 
They say He is eternal! 

BROTHER HERMAN, F.S.C. 
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FIDELITY 


So brief a time as hollyhocks 

Climb in bright steps along green stalks 

That was the ample boundary 

Of all your faithfulness to me. 

The cereus that flames at night 

Is brief but of a brevity 

From immemorial forces stored— 

It was not such your passion cored. 

Yet while it bloomed it was in blowing 

So gay a thing I mourn its going 

As brief a time as hollyhocks 

Climb in bright steps along green stalks. 
EDNA DAVIS ROMIG. 


THE STRANGER 


I have lived life with the peasants; 

I have toiled with them— 

Brown-bodied, bare-headed, bare-legged— 

In the terraced fields of the mountains, 

And returned at night singing to the village. 
I have tasted the sweat of my brow, 

Which savored the meat of my labor, 

And made joyous the wooing of sleep. 

I have eaten the bread of their kindness, 
And drunken the wine of their love; 

I have shed bitter tears when they wept, 

And have laughed with them when they laughed. 
I have sung their songs from my heart, 

And danced with their matrons and maidens. 
They have taken me into their hearts, 

But to them I am only “The Stranger.” 


Only the peasant born 
Knows the intimate feel of the earth, 
The intimate oneness with nature. 
ELIOT KAYS STONE. 


WISE 


What tongue shall speak against me now, or who 
Shall look upon me with accusing eyes, 
That sold the silver shield of innocence 
To buy this knowledge that should make me wise? 


The young alone, the holy and unknowing 
May scorn me, fingering my tarnished prize, 
As, hot with stinging shame, and self-defeated, 
I stand evicted from their Paradise. 
MARIE M. DOLAN. 


SOLILOQUY OF A MANHATTAN ANCIENT 


Where I stand, once the dusty road ran on 

Through green of summer fields, past brooks that wound 
Silver and small, by rough and broken ground, 

Past little, friendly houses built of stone. 


In old New York the candles primly shone 
Through shuttered casements facing on a street 
That knew no hastening tread of stranger feet 
But had a leafy welcome for its own. 


The hedges, all in closely set repose, 

Burst into bloom when summer came at last; 
Scent of wistaria to him who passed 

Vied with the richer offering of the rose. 


The glint of warm, red brick; the balconies 

Of wroughten iron, the creepers round them clung; 
The burden of a ballad sweetly sung; 

The vagrant stirring of a river breeze... . 


All of the joy of living, in our day, 
This City held for us, our hearts were high. 
We had not raised our mansions to the sky; 
We builded there in quite another way. 
J. G. E. HOPKINS. 
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JOSHUA TREE 


Hermit, your poor arms knotted 

In passion for the sky, 

And held chaste, 

For leaves, you have worn 

Green thorns, 

Nursed an epicurean’s taste 

With sand and sun and thirst for rain. 


Freed, you stand, 
Greying black above the sand, 
Mountains look across at you 
Holding beauty in hand, 
And the blossoms you bare— 
O how sweet they are 
And white with the scent of prayer! 
E. VIRGINIA NEWELL. 


ONE WHOM I MUST FORGET 


Against the darkness I can see your face 

Clear as a cameo 

Within the jeweled glow 

Of driftwood fire. Your beauty, that once stirred 
My pulse to exquisite cadence, is a word 

Coldly remote. I can admire your grace 

And loveliness, with steady hand can trace 

The curving throat that flowers into your face. 


And I am grateful now that I can spurn, 
Like playthings thrown away, 
An arrogant array 
Of old reminders. It may even be, 
In some far day to come, that I shall see 
Larkspur and not your eyes; that I shall learn 
To hear faint violins and never turn... . 
It were too much to watch the driftwood burn. 
SISTER M. EDWARDINE. 


BETTER TO MEDITATE A STAR 


I fled by making You a shape, 
Although I knew 

There is no cranny of escape 

In all the world, for all is You. 

But I am small, I could not bear 

To see You constant, manifold, 
Naked to sight, and everywhere; 
Their eyes play tricks, who stare 

At the great sun; they lose its gold, 
See black, or but a fringe of light. 
Better to meditate a star 

That is the glory of our night, 

But in the day evades the eye, 

Being less bright than common sky. 


I made You small, but You know why. 
MARGERY MANSFIELD. 


NUPTIAL MASS 


Here in God’s sight I worship you, 
White body, white, white soul. 
And you are mine, as I am yours, 


Beloved. 


This day our eyes have seen 

The transubstantiated Bread; 

Our lips have known Its touch. 

God’s Body has made one with yours, with mine, 
By dear receiving of His Flesh and Blood. 


In Him we have loved each other. 

In His love let us be one. 

And He Whose Body pledges us His love 

Will grant our union incarnation sweet— 

Flesh of your flesh and mine, 

Made vibrant with the breath of God. 
CATHERINE READY. 
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HARBOR 


Now the water moves serene, 
Tremulous with shade and light, 

And all the sounds are soft and grave 
And all the silences unite. 


Already in its bosom lie 

The death and burial of the sky, 
And every wandering coolness brings 
A hint of wings. 


That faint, faint call along the shore 
Could be a sigh or quest, 
Or just the harbor taking 
Its evening rest. 
EDWIN MORGAN. 


WHITE BUTTERFLIES 


White butterflies in a pasture green— 

I watched them drift on the summer blow, 
Fanning the cheeks of strawberries 

With lazy gossamer wings of snow. 


White butterflies in a clover field, 
Clustering close on the purple stem, 
Like nuns around an altar rail 
Tasting of love—I envied them. 


White butterflies in a garden cool— 
They rose in myriads when I passed, 
Like petals of flowers blown apart— 
Fragile, and far too sweet to last. 


White butterflies in a graveyard old, 

Dusting the tombs in the velvet sod, 

Spreading the board of the hungry dead, 

With manna, crumbed from the hands of God. 
FLORENCE HYNES WILLETTE. 


WHEN YOU WROTE THE “THRENODY” 


God had you down then, Waldo, 

And you were calling Him hard names, 
For you were angry then, 
Unmistakably angry, 

Bitter and unresigned. 


But somehow we liked you well that way, 
Down off the philosophic heights 
And all that talk of Compensation (good copy-book talk), 
Down in the hard world. 
There was an honest ring in your blasphemy, 

“O truth’s and nature’s costly lie! 

O trusted broken prophecy!” 

It reminded us somehow of the cry of Another, 

“My God, why hast Thou forsaken Me?” 
The blow of His hand brought blood to your cheek, 
Rebel blood, Waldo! 


Rebellion first . . . and then, after a time, resignation. 


But of the two, it was your rebel mood that caught our hearts, 

Choking us with its truth. 

It was the voice of Man 

Rounding upon his fate 

Flashing the portent of some Opposite, 

Cross-current to death, 

Hint in this heat of somewhere in the world 

A fathomless and flaming will to keep the little things 
(imponderably great) that made your son 
your son and not the son of any other man. 


O later you climbed back upon the heights heroic, 
Accepting shame as oak-leaves fall, rich in their quiet grief. 
But we are glad you left those rebel words, 

That bitter cry that tells us of the time 

God had you down. 


KENNETH LESLIE. 
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NO SINGLE HOUND 


No Single Hound pursues me through the years 

I am by a Prismatic Lover taken... 

Faceted in a million tears and smiles 

In common things . . . in monstrous days revealed. 


Who would have thought that barberries could hang 
Rain-smothered, meshed and a Consulate of God? 
Or in the margined wood an unyielding tree— 

A silver break of sky fold Us about? 


Should I be fearing and forswear Him ever 

No fleetness would He need to capture me. 

His Portrait on my heart would be deep graven 

And though I ran away . . . His Face would stay. 
BERTHA M. M. MUGRAUER. 


TAKE MY HAND, EARTH 


Rain-wet grass upbraids me silently. 

April’s armies witness my neglect 

Of green and silent ways, peace-haunted. 

You changed the spirit of the days; 

Invested them with nothings, then with love: 

Taught me forgetfulness 

Of fir trees in the dark. 

But you were not soothing as the tender rain 

Of April, or the caressing breath of morning. 

Knowing not the sturdy faith of oaks 

You sheltered me for only days, not years: 

Letting me forget the tear-mist hills 

I saw, the solitude and sighing wind I love. 

Your love was slavery complete. 

Dull-fingered now, but freedom-girt 

I tremble and retire 

Before the bladed beauty of the moon. 

Take my hand, Earth, and force me down 

To ask forgiveness; and to drink again my life-cup. 
MOLLIE MCCOURT. 


STRIFE 


The world still groping seeks some balm 
Whose magic cures adversity, 
Yet wise men know that storm and calm 
But balance Life’s just legacy. 

FLORENCE E. MILCKE. 


PSALM FOR A PRODIGAL 


Judge me, O God, whose sins reordered me 
To darkness. 


In agnostic tents I pale 
On husks, my spirits fail, and many see 
And taunt my banishment. _I, like a tree, in hail, 
Was bent, my boughs were gaunt, my roots were torn. 
Because I burned my candles with the sun, 
Night ambushed me and I could only mourn 
My lost inheritance. 

But I have won 

His mercy: He has spared unworthiness and sent 
His Only Son to teach His justice merged 
With love and seal with Blood a newer testament. 


Judge me, O God, and let my soul be purged 
In penance. 


For, my Father, who would stand 

And you should mark iniquity? Or who 
Of Adam’s sons could ever countermand 
My exile? 

But, behold! a root of Jesse grew 
In Bethlehem, the Son of Man unsealed 
A fount of grace on Calvary, the keys 
Of priests and bishops still the power of Peter wield— 
Judge me, O God, who cry my great iniquities. 

JOHN GILLAND BRUNINI. 
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THE MOTH 


At midnight once, I saw a moth go by: 
Accosting me, it paused for no reply. 


It was a fragile elegy with wings; 
It was a sigh with visible flutterings. 


As into unknown deeps it quickly fled, 
What riddles were upon it charioted? 


Undaunted to be interviewed by Doom, 
It cruised into unfathomable gloom. 


And as inscrutable mystery it hailed, 
A symbol of man’s bravery, it sailed. 


This moth but for a moment I could see— 
Yet it has never flown away from me! 
LOUIS GINSBERG. 


THE PART OF WISDOM 


A false renascense, counterfeiting spring, 
Now lures the birds, snow-surfeited, to song; 
While I suspect so sudden—sweet a thing— 
The winters I have known have all been long. 


Yet voiceless singers, stricken by the frost 
In death and silence justly may deride 

My cherished caution that begrudged the cost 
Of ecstasy, and said the south wind lied. 


One perfect moment is enough for life. 
If they win that, they are more wise than I, 
Who shrink from March, and fear his icy knife, 
And must one day watch young, green April die. 
C. E. MAGUIRE. 


REVELATION 


O white, white Hands of God! 
Hands that twined in Mary’s hair— 
Had You not a treasure there 
Dearer far than all the world? 


Yet I pray that I may see 
How it is that You could be 
Round a nail so tightly curled! 
O red, red Hands of God! 
PAUL F. SPECKBAUGH, C.PP.S. 


LITTLE SERENADE 


You will be enough for me 
My whole life long; 

Fire my heart and guide my art 
And fill my song. 


Lithe my hand at your command 
And quick and strong. 
Take me for your servitor 
My whole life long. 
KENTON KILMER. 


THUNDER 


A blatant flood of oratory 
From out of Nature’s mouth is hurled, 
In words whose grimness is their glory, 
To strike with hush a heckling world. 
And as the fierce heroics die, 
There hangs, like a most cryptic rune— 
Against the angry walls of sky— 
The silver meekness of the moon. 
J. CORSON MILLER. 
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LOVE UNSPOKEN 


To-day I searched beneath dead leaves 
And found where pink arbutus grew; 
Beneath a calm indifference, 
There lies my love for you. 

ROSE MYRA PHILLIPS. 


PLEA FOR PEACE 


I cannot be a stone that whets the scythe, 

For man was never meant to fall as grain, 

And hearts were never meant to twist and writhe 
In utter pain. 


I cannot be the one who picks the fruit, 
For only God can reap what He has sown; 
Instead I'll give to every leaf and root 
The good I own. 


And should this greed of chaos claim my ways, 
This greed that crucifies the Christ in men, 
I ask that I shall have the strength to raise 
His love again. 
CRAIG SCOTS ROMAINE. 


WIND-MAGIC 


An orphan wind from nowhere wandered by, 

Touched me with taunting finger, and was gone. 

Faintly, across the melancholy slopes, 

I heard the challenge of his eager horn 

And turned again to tasks that seemed remote 

From beauty, from his gay adventuring, 

His fellowship with romance and the sweet 

Undying urge and promise of the Spring— 

Oh Wind, return, undisciplined and free, 

Teach me, though bound, to dream of liberty! 
MARY COLES CARRINGTON. 


HOLIDAY 


I shall leap up from the crowd 
And go winging to a place 

In a soft hillside of cloud, 
Where the sun can bathe my face 
And my feet can hang in space. 


And, creating little rimes 

On the Beauty of the True 

And the Evils of our Times, 

I shall lie the whole day through 
And not ever think of you. 


When the sun droops scarlet-gowned 
And I tumble from the blue, 
And the awesome dark sinks round 
And my knees are cold all through, 
I will scuttle back to you. 
ROBERT C. FABER. 


PILGRIM OF SHADOWS 


As petals fold the fragrance of a rose 
Till bourgeoning, so did he hold the Dream 
Within his heart; and never garden close 
Held bud of sweeter promise. 

It would seem 
That all his days were fashioned to attain 
One gracious goal: for this his cloistered years, 
His exile, and his deep bewildered pain 
In lonely, seeking hours; perhaps his tears, 
Glimpsing the glory he had failed to win. 
And dare we say he failed, whose chalice waits 
The touch of priestly fingers? Nay, within 
His soul, unstained, the vision compensates: 
Always for him pale altar candles gleam; 
Always he keeps inviolate—the Dream. 

LUCY GERTRUDE CLARKIN. 
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THE TREE 


By the grey wall 

On a cold April day, 

Pricked with green fire it stood 
Beside my way. 


Green, the color of life, 

When my heart held only death, 
And a Word I used to know 
Was windy breath... 


Here was no prophet’s flame, 

No voice on the silent air— 

But something I thought had died 
Stirred again there— 


Seeing the burning bush, 
Hearing the little tree 
Proclaim the punctual hue 
Of eternity! 
JOSEPHINE JOHNSON. 


DIVINE COMPASSION 


No man hath seen the Father save the Son. 
His eye alone surveys the Holy One, 

And is itself the pool in which I see 

A glory, veiled to spare the like of me. 
That I may look and still unblinded go, 
He gave the pool reflecting fire and snow; 
Subdued His majesty; became the bread 
And wine by which a thirsty soul is fed. 


I venerate the judge upon His throne 
Who searches out the flaw beneath the bone, 
But this is also He who, loving much, 
Could stoop to cleanse the leper by His touch; 
And this is He who, laying power aside, 
Is stretched upon a tree and crucified. 
ELEANOR GLENN WALLIS. 


THE VALUE OF POETRY CONSTANT 
THomas O’HaGan 


shew meaning of this caption or title is that the value of poetry does 

not change or shift with the literary fashions or vogues of the cen- 
turies. This is true, too, in all the arts; for all the arts are co-radical. 
So, it is not consistent to hold that poetry demands idealism but that 
painting to be great should be realistic. 

Now, as all art eludes definition, seeing that, in the last analysis, a 
definition is a thing of logic, poetry, in many respects, the greatest of 
all the arts evades, too, any defining term. Matthew Arnold, if I re- 
member correctly, defines poetry as “the happiest thoughts of the happi- 
est moments.” Yet it is, in my opinion, much more than this. That 
high priest of nature, William Wordsworth, defined it as “the breath and 
finer spirit of all knowledge, and the impassioned experience which is in 
the countenance of all science.” But it is, too, much more than this. 
Is it not life keyed to the finest and most subtle whisperings of the 
soul, full of vision, full of imagination, full of fire; yes, fire from the 
altar of true inspiration, borne by thurifers of God who stand eternally 
at the altar of Beauty and Truth, and serve God, in the great tabernacle of 
life? 

We are living, it is true, in an age of science and invention, with the 
radio barking in our ears, the aeroplane whizzing through the upperlift 
of heaven, and the tragedies of the motor car served up every morning 
at our breakfast table. Yet, here and there, in remote corners of this 
beautiful earth, there still burns a lamp before the altar of Poesy. The 
shepherd still views with emotion the setting sun, and watches with beat- 
ing heart the mantle of eventide drop down and wrap the cold shoulders 
of day. Surely, indeed, we do not think or believe in this twentieth 
century that the poetic beauty which nestled in the heart of the chil- 
dren of Homer, in the heart of a Pindar or a Sappho or lit up the epic 
vision of the great Mantuan who sang of Eneas or touched the ardent 
souls smitten by a Laura or a Beatrice is other than that which informs 
all true poetry of our own day. Yes, indeed, the value of poetry is con- 
stant. The theme and treatment, it is true, may vary. 

When Chaucer mingled with the Canterbury pilgrims at the old 
Tabard Inn in Southwark, he recorded in immortal verse mediaeval 
England, in the accent of the times; setting down both the beauty of 
the life around him and the deepest reaches of the English mediaeval 
soul. Then pass to the Elizabethan lyric. Does it not reflect an epoch 
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of joy drenched in carousal? The poet, indeed, is the interpreter of his 
age, and the basis of his interpretation is truth and beauty. These re- 
main steadfast, rooted in our lives. A Wordsworth may turn to the 
common people and nature and sing: 


To me the meanest flower that blows 
Hath thoughts too deep for tears 


Yet the measuring reed of his poetry as regards its poetic basis is the 
same truth and beauty found in a Chaucer or a Dante, in a Tennyson 
or a Longfellow. No vogue or passing poetic vesture can destroy this. 

Whitman is the voice of democracy—American democracy; yet if 
we would truly estimate his value and worth we must lose sight of how 
he delivered his message to the people, and estimate his poetry by the 
constant factors of truth and beauty. Whitman is regarded as the 
father of “free verse” and the late Amy Lowell as its high priestess. 
But we ask here: Will Leaves of Grass outlive “Captain, My Captain,” 
or “When Lilacs Last in the Churchyard Bloom’d”? 

True and genuine poetry creates for us an ideal world and takes us 
into its keeping. It does not satisfy, but in its divine dissatisfaction we 
taste something of the joys which, ripened, will be our dower in eternity. 
Then God will complete the splendid vision of the soul and His divine 
love, which now permeates all things, will then blossom and flame as a 
golden rose in the eternal kingdom. For immortality reaches through all 
great art; and the song of the reaper, at sunset, amid the golden sheaves, 
has equally in it a note of permanent value and smites the ear of heaven 
with a like joy and harmony as does that of the lark when he pours out 
in mid air his molten liquid notes. 

We must go to the poets, too, if we would truly understand what 
poetry means. They have touched it; they have felt it; they have 
dreamed it. They know well what is the making of a poet—his relation 
to eternal truth, his fealty as a knight-errant of the race, his worship 
of beauty in every form, his rapt ecstacy of love, his unbroken pursuit 
of the divine gleam. Tennyson, in his poem, “The Poet”; Browning, 
in “Popularity,” and Mrs. Browning in “A Musical Instrument” have 
dealt with the meaning and significance of poetry. The two latter are 
in the form of a symbol. 

We want, too, fearless and sympathetic and scholarly critics. But 
criticism should be at all times the conscience of art. It should be more 
constructive than destructive. It belongs to the individual, and its 
value is individual irrespective of academic halls or mob vogues. The 
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basis of its value is intuitional, irrespective too of canons or standards. 
This holds also in our estimate of painting; for as I said before all the 
arts are co-radical. As one painter is strong in draughtsmanship, another 
in composition, and still another in color, so poets, too, differ in the 
qualities of their gifts. Universality made Shakespeare; imagination 
and style, Milton; passion and imagination, Shelley; beauty and passion, 
Keats; passion and romance, Byron, and passion and humanity, Burns. 

We have too much talking about poetry and not enough interpreta- 
tion. Where be our Lowells of Boston, or our Professor Corsons of 
Corneli today? To talk about poetry is cheap and generally the mark 
of a second rate scholar. Read Lowell’s “Essay on Dante” and you 
are convinced of the genius of the critic. 

THE CaTHOoLic Poetry SociETY OF AMERICA deserves our support 
and sympathy. It already has given proof in poetic contribution to THE 
BULLETIN and to SPIRIT, the bi-monthly periodical of the organiza- 
tion, that there are singers nesting in our academic groves who are 
capable of adding new and rich notes to our growing Catholic choral 
tide of song. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Baltimore, Md. 

To the Editor—It has been a splendid and valid experience for me to 
come upon SPIRIT amid all the waste land of contemporary poetry. 
But as you have asked for criticism, I shall venture upon it. SPIRIT 
seems to me at this time not so much an actual accomplishment as a sign 
and a portent. Much good is in it but there is more of promise. The 
verses you have given us have been very satisfactory and varied both in 
thought and form; but I have noted in both issues a certain lack of that 
astringency and satirical bite which I had hoped to see. A few whips 
and scorpions among the laurels and lilies would not be amiss, for poetry 
is not necessarily a continual rapture. And there is such a field for 
satire; in fact it is a matter of wonder to me that‘a Catholic poet can 
content himself with light lyricizing when the gentlemen of other per- 
suasions have long since set the stage perfectly for the advent of another 
Dryden. 

Above and beyond such carping it is my belief that SPIRIT has a 
future. For one thing, you seem to have disabused yourselves of the 
notion that everything cultural and Catholic must have a few rags of 
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the Celtic mist floating after it. And secondly you have the potenti- 
alities for poetry inherent in the Faith. After all, our Catholic poets 
possess ab initio that for which Shelley vainly sought and wherein Dante 
found peace and after peace, inspiration. It is the duty of Catholic 
poets to write poems that are instinct with that spirit and not merely 
adorned superficially with its trappings. A censer swinging, two 
acolytes and an old sexton do not make of necessity a Catholic poem. 
It is a deeper matter than that. 

I fear that what I have said is quite fragmentary and vague, but 
I shall look to others of your readers for clearer and more graceful ex- 
pression of the thoughts natural to one looking into a magazine of Cath- 
olic verse.—William Cobbett Hunt. 


Indian Lake, N. Y. 

To the Editor—May I be permitted to remark briefly anent Mr. William 
T. Walsh’s article in the May issue of SPIRIT that patronage is a term 
which must be distinguished even more sharply than it was. For over 
and above bounty of the Maecenas there is the benefice, ecclesiastic or 
otherwise, which involves a very definite give and take. The benefice 
involves some work and produces a Dean Swift instead of a John Gay. 
There are thousands of secretaryships and tutorships, now unfortunately 
reserved for the star half-backs or the politically virtuous, which are 
more obviously designed by Providence for the young poet than red- 
taped foundations and scholarship funds. Think of the vast intellectual 
improvement of the younger generation if the parents of the future 
Tories placed more emphasis upon Horace than upon horses; think of 
the progress of conversation from steel at 84 to the sonnets at the time 
of Petrarch!—Everett Nash. 


Toledo, Ohio. 

To the Editor—In your editorial in the March issue, you more or less in- 
vite the submission of experimental verse. This is a very interesting an- 
nouncement of policy and perhaps you or some of my fellow members 
could give me some idea of what is meant by experimental verse. Frank- 
ly much that I have seen labeled as experimental has merited the charac- 
terization only because it is one poet’s experiment at imitation. Perhaps 
no poet has recently been so widely imitated as Gerard Manley Hopkins. 
Would poetry patterned on his style, for instance, be classed as experi- 
mental? I doubt that it should. 

It may easily be that I, impressed by what I consider the utter failure 
of vers libre, am not properly attuned to experimentation. Certainly 
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many compositions published today in the poetasters’ magazines can be 
termed experiments in typographical arrangement but not in poetry. 
Indeed, although I am willing to be convinced, I doubt that there is any 
such thing at present as experiment in verse.—John Sebastian. 


Wabash, Ind. 
To the Editor—One would indeed be brazen and opinionated who could 
bring herself to say anything adversely critical of a publication whose 
very covers enclose complimentary criticism from some of our most out- 
standing poets. But, concurring with all of these favorable comments 
on format and content, I long for more—and better—words with which 
to express my enthusiasm for your magazine and editorial policy. 

In my eyes, your most courageous expression has been the truthful 
admission of the limitation of accepted material to that submitted by 
members of your society. This policy is so far from new, but the candid 
acknowledgment of it is so refreshingly unique. It will be deeply appre- 
ciated by all mavericks, I am sure!—Phoebe Snavelly Wilson. 


Augusta, Me. 

To the Editor—I am wondering if my interpretation of your editorial, 
“Our Angels,” is correct. For it seems to me that this is the declaration 
of an ideal that is almost too ideal. I certainly agree with you in your 
course that avoids any outright plea for funds to carry out your work. 
It will be far better for SPIRIT to carry forward “on its own.” But its 
own are, as you admit at least inferentially, your subscribers and our So- 
ciety’s members. 

Everything will therefore depend on their loyalty and, perhaps in 
weakness, I am somewhat afraid of human nature. It is simple enough to 
grasp the ideal of loyalty; not so easy to continue to hold it. Shall I put 
it more concretely—to hold the loyalty in the face of a rejection of one’s 
poems? I know in my own case that my failure to make your pages is 
little more than I expected and exactly what I deserved. But will others 
take the same viewpoint? Doubtless the proof will come later. Mean- 
while you can be assured that at least you have one backer now and at any 
future date. 

It is possible that the miracle of a patron should be visited on your 
office. If he is one moved only by a spirit of generosity, with no desire 
to tangle up policies, I can see no reason why his offering should not be 
received. Perhaps he might at least be permitted to enroll new members 
or to donate a few subscriptions to worthy individuals—Myra Miller. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Riddle and Reverie, by Leonard Feeney, S.J]. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. $1.25. 

On all these poems, Father Feeney has stamped the distinct impress 
of a very lovable personality. All of his better known characteristics 
are present; others require more cogitation to understand the profundity 
that oftentimes underlies what at first reading would be considered light- 
ness or even frivolity. Wit, most properly, is logically companioned 
by wisdom and the reader, taking pains to meditate a little, will quickly 
discover that Father Feeney has paired the two. His work, without being 
at all derivative, bears much of the quality of Jacapone da Todi, who 
called himself “The Fool of God.” Again there are times when, despite 
apparent levity, beauty and nobility of thought are clearly and unmis- 
takably revealed. One could quote repeatedly but these stanzas from 
“The Marriage Makers” will serve: 


But now when the Mass is over 
And off they ride to town 
Alone by Our Lady’s altar 
I wait in my golden gown, 


Robed in my shining armor, 
Girded for God to guess 
How in my white betrothal 

All in my loneliness 


Merry I make espousals, 
Hiding no secret sorrow: 
And I shall marry Rosemary 

And Christopher tomorrow. 


It is true in certain poems there is too deliberate a whimsicality, too ap- 
parent an attempt at the précieuse or the naive, but altogether “Riddle 
and Reverie” makes delightful and provocative reading.—J. s. 


A Chaplet of Sanctuaries, by Benjamin Musser. Manchester: The Mag- 
nificat Press. $1.00. 

This new volume of Mr. Musser’s poems is an additional proof of the 
poet’s sincerity and technological excellence. The fifty poems of ‘The 
Chaplet of Sanctuaries,” each one dedicated to a famous shrine of the 
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Blessed Virgin, combine place-history, amazing versification and rever- 
ent feeling. With the exception of six sonnets, all the poems follow 
different rhyme schemes, an arrangement which is more impressive when 
one considers that it is the aim of the writer to recreate poetically the 
peculiar emotional impressions of the various shrines. 

The achievement, however, is uneven. Some of the more intri- 
cately metered verses seem too artificial, and unfortunately many place 
and proper names are dissonant. Then, too, other pieces are brief enough 
to be considered fragments, so that the reader does not receive any total 
impression. Mr. Musser’s Chaplet does not hang together. But if the 
verses are too sharply different to give the effect of continuous song one 
cannot doubt the inspirational quality of many individual poems. ‘The 
Madonna di Sotto Gli Organi” has the tone of sacred eloquence and “Der 
Heilege Mantel von Aachen” which begins: 


A good stout tankard at a Rhineland inn 
Is the way to toast Our Lady when going to Aachen: 
It’s Catholic and honest, and it’s masculine. 


contains an authentic medieval vigor. Despite its defects ““A Chaplet 
of Sanctuaries” is good and interesting reading.—F. x. Cc. 


Boscobel and Other Rimes, by James J. Daly,S.J. Milwaukee: The Bruce 
Publishing Company. $1.50. 

Certainly a reviewer must primarily take an author on his own valu- 
ation and in this case the second half of Father Daly’s title gives the clue. 
One should, therefore, not expect the refinement but the simplicity of a 
poet. Indeed practically all the subjects here are concerned with the 
simpler things of life and to them, Father Daly brings appreciation, dis- 
cernment and a tranquil and joyous spirit. Even those unsympathetic to 
what might be called “the homespun” must be impressed by the thought 
content of this collection. These naturally could wish that Father Daly 
had done less for rhyme for rhyme’s sake and more for matching poetic 
idea with poetic investiture. They would be critically on sound ground 
in demanding this of him in his group of sonnets. Most of these poems 
suffer sadly by the fact that the poet’s approach differs in no respect from 
that of his other work. It is true that here Father Daly’s love of nature, 
illuminated by his spirituality, is continued, but for effectiveness of ex- 
pression a greater regard for the sonnet’s requirements is necessary. 
Nevertheless the reader should be profoundly grateful for the beauty 
which here clothes the simpler, humbler themes.—J. s. 
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Iu Memoriam 


CHARLES LEO O'DONNELL, C.S.C. 


President of The Catholic Poetry Society of America 
Priest, Poet, Educator and Author 
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oy 
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Author of Newman’s “Gentleman,” ““The Dead Musician and 
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